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ALL 

To ALLU'RE. v. a. [ leurrer , Fr. looren , Dutch, belaepen, Sax.] 
To entice to any thing whether good or bad ; to draw towards 
any tiring by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit of men, it hath 
feemed always needful to add rewards, which may more allure 
unto good, than any hard nets deterreth from it, and punifh- 
ments, which may more deter from evil, than any fweetnefs 
thereto alluretb. Hooker, l>. i. p. 28. 

Above them all 

The golded fun, in fplendour likeft heav’n, 

Allur’d his eye. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. iii. /. 572. 

Each flatt’ring hope, and each alluring joy. Lyttleton. 

Allu'rk. n.f [from the verb allure .] Something fet up to en- 
tice birds, or other things, to it. We now write lure. 

The rather to train them to his allure , he told them both 
often, and with a vehement voice, how they were over-topped 
and trodden down by gentlemen. Sir John Hayward. 

Allurement, n.f [from allure.] 

That which allures, or has the force of alluring : enticement ; 
temptation of pleafure. 

Againlt allurement , cuftom, and a world 
Offended ; fearlcfs of reproach, and fcorn. 

Or violence. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

Adam, by his wife’s allurement , fell. Par. Keg. b. ii. 

To fhun th' allurement is not hard 
To minds rcfolv’d, forewarn’d, and well prepar’d ; 

But wond’rous difficult, when once befet. 

To ftruggle throu h the ftraits, and break th’ involving net. 

Dryden. 

Ai.lu rir. n.f [ from allure.] The perfon that allures; en- 
ticer ; cnveigler. 

Allu'ringiy. adv. [from allure.'] In an alluring manner; 
enticingly. 

Alluringness, n.f [from alluring.] The quality of allur- 
enticing ; incitation ; temptation by propofmg plca- 


ing or 
fure. 

Allusion, n.f. [ allufio , Lat.] 


That which is fpoken with re- 
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ferencc to fomething luppofed to be already known, and there- 
fore not cxprclled ; a hint ; an implication. It has the par- 
ticle to. 

Here are manifeft allufms and footfteps of the diffolution of 
the earth, as it was in the deluge, and will be in its laft ruin. 

Burnet’s Theory. 

This laff allvfun gall’d the Panther more, 

Becaufe indeed it rubb’d upon the fore. Dryden. 

Expreffions now out of ufe, allujions to cuftoms loft to us, 
and various particularities, muft needs continue fcvcral paflages 
in. the dark. Lockes EJJay on St. Paul’ s EpiJlUs. 

Allusive, ad}. [ alludo , allufum, Lat.j Hinting at fomething 
not fully exprefled. 

Where the expreffion in one place is plain, and the fenfc af- 
fixed to it agreeable to the proper force of the words, and no 
negative objection requires us to depart from it ; and the ex- 
preffion, in the other, is figurative or allufrve. and the doctrine, 
deduced from it, liable to great objections ; it is reafonable, in 
this latter place, to reftrain the extent of the figure and allufion, 
to a confiitency with the former. Rogers's Sermons. 

Allu'sivply. adv. [from allufive.] In an allulive manner; 
by implication ; by infinuation. 

The Jewifh nation, that rejedted and crucified him, within 
the compafs of one generation, were, according to his predic- 
tion, deftroyed by the Romans, and preyed upon by thofe ea- 
gles, {Matt. xxiv. 28.) by which, allufvely , arc noted the Ro- 
man armies, whofe enfign was the eagle. Hamtnond's Pr. Cat. 

Allu'siveness. n.f. [from allufive . ] The quality of being al- 
lufive. 

Allu'vion. n, f. [alluvia, Lat.] 

1 . The carrying of any thing to iomething elfe by the motion of 
the water. 

2. The thing carried by water to fomething elfe. 

The civil law gives the owner of land a right to that increafe 
which arifes from alluvion, which is defined an infcnfible in- 
crement, brought by the water. 

Alld'vious. ad}, [from alluvion.] That which is carried by 
water to another place, and lodged upon fomething elfe. 

To ALU Y. v. a. [aider, Fr. ] 

1. To unite by kindred, fricndfhip, or confederacy. 

All thefe fepts are allied to the inhabitants of the North, fo 
as there is no hope that they will ever ferve faithfully againft 
them. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, paffions, cloferftill al'y 

The common int’ reft, or endear the tye. Pope’s EJf. on Man. 

To the fun ally d. 

From him they draw the animating fire. Thomfon's Sumner. 

X. To make a relation between two things, by limiiitude, or re- 
fcmblance, or any other means. 

Two lines l cannot excufe : they are indeed remotely allied 
to Virgil’s fenfe; but they are too like the tendernefs of Ovid. 

Dryden. 

All'y. n.f [a Hie, Fr.] One united by fonte means of con- 
nexion ; as. marriage ; fricndfhip ; confederacy. 

We could hinder the acccffion of Holland to France, either as 
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fubjecls, with great immunities for the encouragement of tide, 

or as an inferiour and dependent ally under their protection ** 

AL MAC ANT AR. n.f. [An Arabick word, written variouflyb 
various authours ; by D’Hcrbelot, ahnocantar ; by others , J 
mucantar.] A circle drawn parallel to the horizon. Itisg' 
nerally ufed in the plural, and means a fories of parallel circle 
drawn through the fevcral degrees oi the meridian. 

Almaca'ntar’sStaff. n.f. An inftrunient commonly 
made of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, u f e j 
to take obfervations of the fun, about the time of it3 rifing an j 
fetting, in order to find the amplitude, and confequentlv the va- 
riation of the compafs. Chambers 

A'lmanack. n.f. [Derived, by fomc, from the Arabick, 
manah, Hcb. to count, or compute-, but others, from al, Arabick, 
and fj.m, a month, or /xaraxL, the courfe of the months ; by others 
from aTcutonick original, al and rnaan, the morn, an account of 
every moon, or month : all of them are probable.] 

A calendar ; a book in which the revolutions of the feafons 
with the return of fcafts and fafts, is noted for the enfuin? 
year. 

It will be faid, this is an almanack for the old year ; all hath 
been well ; Spain hath not affailed this kingdom. Bacon. 

This aftrologcr made his almanack give a tolerable account of 
the weather, by a direct inverfion of the common prognoftica- 
tors. Government of the Tongue. 

Beware the woman too, and fhun her fight. 

Who in thefe ftudics does herfclf delight ; 

By whom a greafy almanack is born, 

With often handling like chaft amber worn. Dryd. Juvenal, 
I’ll have a falling almanack printed on purpofe for her ufe. 

Dryden’ s Spanijh Friar. 

A LMANDINE. n.f. [Fr. a'mav.dina , Ital.J A ruby coarfer 
and lighter than the oriental, and nearer the colour of the gra- 
nate. Lid, 

Almi'ghtiness. n.f. [from almighty.] Unlimited power; 
omnipotence ; one of the attributes of Gcd. 

It ferveth to the world for a witnefs of his almightinefs, whom 
we outwardly honour with the chiefeft of outward things. 

Hooker, b.v.% 1 5. 

In creating and making exiftent the world univerfal, by the 
abfolute act of his own word, his power and almightinefs. 

Sir Waiter Raleigh. 

In the wildcrnefs, the bittern and the ftork, the unicorn and 
the elk, live upon his provifions, and revere his power, and feel 
the force of his almightinefs. Taylor's Rule of holy living. 

Auii'chty. aclj. [from all and mighty.] Of unlimited power; 
omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abram, and faid unto him, I am 
the almighty God ; walk before me, and be thou perfect. 

Genefis, xvii. I, 

He wills you in the name of God almighty. 

That you divert yourfelf, and lay apart 
The borrow’d glories, that, by gift of heav’n. 

By law of nature and of nations ’long 

To him and to his heirs. Shaiefpeare's Henry V. 

A'lmond. n.f [amqnd, Fr. derived by Menage from amandala, 
a word in low Latin ; by others, from Aliemand, a Gennan ; 
fuppofing that almonds come to France from Germany.] 

The nut of the almond tree, either fwcet or bitter. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered 
into a dirty one, and the fweet talte into an oily one. Locke. 

A'lmond tree. n.f. [ amygdalus , Lat.] 

It has leaves and flowers very like thofe of the peach tree, but 
the fruit is longer and more compreffed ; the outer green coat 
is thinner and drier when ripe, and the Ihell is not fo rugged. 

The fpecies are, 1 . The common large almond. 2. The 
fweet almond, with tender Ihclls. 3. The bitter almond. 4. The 
white flowering almond. 

T he three firft forts are chiefly cultivated in England, for the 
beauty of their flowers ; and the firft fort yields large quantities 
of fruit yearly, little inferiour to what we receive from abroad, 
if not kept too long. They are propagated in July, by ino- 
culating a bud into a plum flock, for wet ground, or an almond 
or peach flock for dry. T he fourth is a greater curiofity ; it 
will not fuccced on a plum, but mult be budded on a peach or 
almond. MM#' 

Like to an almond tree , you’re mounted high 
On top of green Selinis, all alone. 

With blofloms brave bedecked daintily, 

Whofe tender locks do tremble every one. 

At every little breath that under hcav’n is blown. Fairy J 
Mark well the flov/ring almonds in the wood. 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign ; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden. 

A'lmonds of the throat, or I onsils, called improperly 
Almonds of the ears ; are two round glands placed on the fides 01 
the bafis of the tongue, under the common membrane of the 
fauces ; each of them has a large oval finus, which opens into 
the fauces, and in it are a great number of lefler ones, wni 
difeharge themfelves through the great finus of a mucous 
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SulS. it comprcflef' the almonds, and they 
th -rtefi^or arc alfo frcqacntlylrf- 

ed a fpecies of it. , furnace, called alfo the 


« A', .'called alfo .he 

’ds 

Ch ?cnimrcd among the Jacobin, for an « W i and the j£ 
-> 2- °“ ty0 “ r 

aE»t. n.f. [from a’montr.] The place where the almoner 
refides, or where the alms are diftributed. .. 

Aimo'st. adv. [from all and tnofi ; that is, mofi part of ell. 
Skinner.] Nearly ; well nigh ; in the next degree to the whole, 

or to univerfality. . , . . _ 

Who is there almofi, whofe mind, at fome time or oth , 

love or an^er, fear or grief, has not lo faftened to fome clog, 
that it could not turn itfclf to any other object. Locke. 

There can be no fuch thing or notion, as an almofi infinite ; 

there can be nothing next or fccond to an omnipotent God. 

Bentley s Sennons. 

Atlas becomes unequal to his freight. 

And almofi faints beneath the glowing weight. AddiJ.Uvid. 

ALMS, n.f [in Saxon, elmey, from eleemofyna, Lat.j What 
is given <matuitoufly in relief of the poor. It has no lingular. 

My arm’d knees. 

Which bow’d but in my ftirrup, bend like his 
That hath received an alms. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The poor be 7 gar hath a juft demand of an alms from the rich 
man ; who is guilty of fraud, injuft ice and oppreffion, if he does 
not afford relief according to his abilities. Swift. 

Alms-baskf.t. n.f. [from alms and basket.] The basket in 
which provifions are put to he given away. 

There fweepings do as well. 

As the beft order’d meal ; 

For who the relifh of thefe guefts will fit. 

Needs fet them but the alms-basket of wit. Ben. Johnfon. 
We’ll ftand up for our properties, was the beggar’s fong that 
lived upon the alms-basket. IS Efirange' s F ables. 

Almsdeed. n.f. [from alms and deed.] An act of charity ; a cha- 
ritable gift. 

This woman was full of good works, and almsdeeds which 
{he did. Acts, ix. 36. 

Hard favour’d Richard, where art thou ? 

Thou art not here : murder is thy almsdeed-. 

Petitioner for blood thou ne’er put’ll back. 

Shake fpeare's Henry VI. 

Alms-giver, n.f [from a' ms artd giver.] He that gives alms ; 
he that fupports others by his charity. 

He built and endowed many religious foundations, befides his 
memorable hofpital of the Savoy. And yet was he a great 
alms-giver in fecrct, which fhewed that his works in publick 
were dedicated rather to God’s glory than his own. Bacon. 

Almshouse, n.f [from alms and houfe.] A houfe devoted to 
the reception and fupport of the poor ; an hofpital for the poor. 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device of 
almshoufes for the poor, and the forting out of the people into 
their feveral parifhes, are manifeft unto men of underftanding. 

Hooker’s Preface. 

And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint fouls, part corporal toil, 

A hundred almshoufes right well fupplied. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Many penitents, after the robbing of temples, and other vio- 
lences of rapine, build an hofpital, or fome alms-houfc, out of 
the ruins of the church, and the fpoils of widows and orphans. 

IS Efirange’ s Fables. 

Behold yon almshoufe, neat, but void of llate. 

Where age and want fit finding at the gate. Pope. 

Almsman, n.f. [from aims and nmn.] A man who lives upon 
alms ; who is fupported by charity. 

I’ll give my jewels for a fet of beads ; 

My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage ; 

My gay apparel for an almsman's gown. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

A'lmug-trek. n.f. A tree mentioned in fcripturc. 

Of its wood were made mufical inftruments, and it was ufed 
alfo in rails, or in a ftaircafe. The Rabbins generally render 
it coral, others ebony, Lra 7 .il, or pint. In the Septuagint it is 
tranlbted wrought wood, and in the Vulgate, l.igna Thyina. But 
coral could never anfwer the purpofes of the almugim ; the 
pine-tree is too common in Judea to he imported from Ophir; 
and the l hyinum, or citron-tree, much efteemed by the an- 
cients for its fragrance and beauty, came from Mauritania. By 
the wood almugim, or algumim, or, fimply, gummim, taking al 
for a kind of article, may be underftood oily and gummy forts 
of wood, and particularly the trees which produce gum ammo- 
mac, or gum arabick ; and is, perhaps, the lame, with the Shit - 
tim wood mentioned by Mofes. Colmet. 
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And the navy alfo of Hiram that brought gold from Ophir, 
brought in from Ophir great plenty of almug-trees |^Prcaous 

A'lnagar, A'lnagfr, or ATneger. n.f [from afiage.] 

A meafurer by the ell ; a fworn officer, whofe bulinels f or- 
merly was to infpedt the affizc of woollen cloth, and to hx the 
feals appointed upon it for that purpofe ; but there are now 
three officers belonging to the regulation of cloth-manufaaures, 
the fcarcher, meafurer , and alneger. f li, 'f 

A'lnage. n.f. [from au’nage, or a unage, Fr.] Ell-mcafure, or 
rather the meafuring by the ell or yai d. 

A'lnight. n.f. [from all and mgbt.]^ . . 

There is a fcrvice which thev call airtight, which is a great 
cake of wax, with the wick in the midft ; whereby it comcth 
to pafs, that the wick fetcheth the nourifbment farther oft. 

_ Bacon’s Natural bijlory, 372. 

A'LOES. n.f [oSnNS as it is fuppofed.] A term applied to 

three different things. . . 

1. A precious wood ufed, in the Eaft, for perfumes, of which the 

bell fort is of higher price than gold, and was the moft valu- 
able prefent given by the king of Siam, in 1 68 f , to the king of 
France. It is called Tambac, and is the heart, or innermoft 
part, of the aloetree ; the next part to which is called Calcm- 
bac, which is fometimes imported into Europe, and, though of 
inferiour value to the Tambac, is much efteemed . the part next 
the bark is termed, by the Portuguefe, Pao A aquila , or eagle- 
wood ; but fomc account the eagle-wood not the outer part of 
the Tambac, but another fpecies. Our knowledge of this wood 
is yet very imperfect. Savary. 

2. Aloes is a tree which grows in hot countries, and even in the 
mountains of Spain. 

The leaves are thick, fucculent, and generally befet with 
fpincs on the edges ; the flower confifls of one leaf, is tubulous, 
and cut into fix fegments at the top, like the hyacinth ; the 
fruit is oblong and cylindrical, divided into three cells, con- 
taining flat, and, for the moft part, femicircular feeds. 

The fpecies are 39 ; 1. The common large American alee. 
2. The narrow-leaved aloe, from Vera Cruz. 3. The American 
aloe, which produces young plants out of the flower Items, (Ac. 

Many of thefe plants, in Englifh gardens, are natives of the 
Eaft and Weft Indies ; but the molt curious arc brought from 
die Cape of Good Hope. 

The firft of thefe aloes is very hardy, and has endured the air, 
in mild winters, in a very dry foil, and under a fouth wall; but 
they may be kept in a common greenhoufe, giving them very 
little moifture in winter. The other forts are preferved in an 
airy glafs-cafe,with a ftove. Th takes are all increafed by off-fets. 

Moft of the African fpecies, after the fecond, third, or fourth 
year’s growth, produce flowers with us annually; but the Ame- 
rican aloes flower but once during the life of the plant, pro- 
ducing the flower-items from the centre of the plant, of a con- 
fiderable fize, and fometimes fifteen feet in height. 

A common error, relating to the firft fpecies, is, that it never 
flowers till it be an hundred years old ; but experience has 
proved, that fomc have flowered in fifty years. Anbther er- 
rour is, that, when the flower opens, it makes a report like a 
gun. Millar. 

3. Aloes is a medicinal juice extracted not from the odoriferous, 
but the common aloes tree, by cutting the leaves, and expofing 
the juice that drops from them to the fun. It is diftinguifhed 
into Socotorine and and Caballine, or horfe aloes ; die firft isfo 
called from Socptora ; the fecond, becaufe, being coarfer, it ought 
to be confined to the ufe of farriers. It is a warm and ftrong 
cathartick, and ufed in moft purgative compofitions. 

Aloe'tical. adj. [from aloes.] Confifting chiefly of aloes. 

It may be excited by aloetical , fcammoniate, or acrimonious 
medicines. IVifemart s Surgery. 

Alo etick. n.f. [from aloes.] Any medicine is fo called, which 
chiefly confifts of aloes. Quincy. 

Alo FT. adv. [loffter, to lift up, Dan. Loft air, Ictlandifh ; fo that 
aloft is, into the air.] On high; above; in the air : a word 
uied chiefly in poetry. 

For 1 have read in ftorics oft. 

That love has wings, and foars aloft. Suckling. 

^ Upright he flood", and bore aloft his fliield, 

Confpicuous from afar, and overlook’d the field. Dryd. Fab. 

Al'oft. prep. Above. U 

The great luminary 
Aloft the vulgar confteliations thick, 

I hat from his lordly eye keep diftancc due, 

Difpenfes light from far. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. iii. 

A'logy. n.f. [*a oy&-.] Unreafonablenefs ; abfurdity. DiSt. 

ALo'ur .adj. [ eilleen , Dutch ; tromal and ten, or one, diat is, fine le.] 

1. Without another. 0 J 

The quarrel touchcth none but us alone-. 

Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

If by a mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could bedefended, ’twas by min ealone. Dryden, /Eneidii. 

God, by whofe alone power and confervation, we all live! 
and move, and have our being. Bc-tles. 

2. Without company ; folitary. ’ ^ 

Eagles vyc fee fly alone, and they are but flieep which always 
herd together. Sidney, Li. 
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